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SIKH FUNDAMENTALISM 
W. H. McLEop 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


An effort is here made to ascertain whether or in what way the epithet “fundamentalist” is appli- 
cable to the Sikh religion. In the course of the essay, several valences of the word current in popular 


or academic discourse are examined; most are found irrelevant or misleading when applied to the 


Sikhs, being founded on Western, secularized understandings of the word or, at worst, loose jour- 


nalistic usage. 


Is THERE SUCH A THING AS SIKH fundamentalism? 
Sikh theologians deny that such a concept can be ap- 
plied to their faith and would presumably explain the 
recent situation in the following terms. Most Sikhs do 
not ever hear or read the term (or its translation) and few 
of those who do encounter it ever understand it. Of the 
tiny minority who do both hear and understand it prac- 
tically all dismiss it as a term which could be applied to 
Sikh belief.! It is a Western term, foisted on the Sikhs by 
the loose usage of journalists. The term is certainly used 
in recent publications with marked frequency. It is, how- 
ever, one which has been transferred from its Western 
context to the Islamic movements associated in partic- 
ular with Iran, and from there was conveniently appro- 
priated to describe the Sikh movement for Khalistan. 
The Khalistan movement was regarded as extreme and 
therefore it was fundamentalist. 

Is this a fair assessment? It is true that many of the 
participants in the campaign for an independent Sikh 
state (“Khalistan”) were correctly described as activists 
or militants, and many of them adopted a traditional 
view of their inherited faith. It is traditional in the sense 
that they revere their Gurus and the sacred scripture. It is 
also traditional in that those who upheld it adhered to a 
view of history which sanctifies the use of the sword 
when the need is compelling and when all other means 
have failed. Many of them could be described as fa- 
natical in maintaining this particular faith. But this is 
not fundamentalism. The term “fundamentalist” does not 
mean “traditional,” on the one hand, nor “fanatical,” on 


! “When we talk .. . of Sikh fundamentalism, we do a great 
disservice to this great catholic, all inclusive faith.” Gopal Singh, 
The Religion of the Sikhs (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1971), 191. 


the other. It came to be increasingly used because jour- 
nalists and other people in search of meaningful equiv- 
alents adopted this particular word as a loose equivalent 
of “fanatical.” Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale was a fanati- 
cal exponent of Sikh separatism. Therefore Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale was a Sikh fundamentalist. 

This view of fundamentalism as an equivalent of “tra- 
ditional” or “fanatical” seems, on the face of it, to be a 
wrong use of the term. Fundamentalism, surely, con- 
cerns a belief in the inerrancy of holy scripture. Before 
accepting that this view is mistaken, however, there are 
at least six questions which deserve to be considered. 


1. Is our understanding of the term “fundamental- 
ism” in the Sikh context astray? 

2. Are there really any groups within the Khalsa which 
can legitimately be described as fundamentalist? 

3. What should we make of the views of some Sikh 
writers, mainly in English-language journals (par- 
ticularly those which circulate amongst overseas 
Sikhs), who sound suspiciously like true funda- 
mentalists?? Are there some Sikhs who, under the 
influence of Western models, do adopt fundamen- 
talism after all? 

4. What are we to make of the usage by journalists 
and other commentators who appropriated the term 
to refer to militant Sikhs? Their introduction of 
the term may not correspond to its original mean- 
ing, but introduce it they assuredly have. 

5. What should we make of the argument offered 
by T. N. Madan in the first volume of Marty and 


* This was particularly the case in World Sikh News, pub- 
lished from Stockton, California. At the end of 1996 World 
Sikh News ceased publication. 
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Appleby’s The Fundamentalism Project?? Madan 
evidently believes the use of “fundamentalism” 
to be an appropriate term for the Akali Dal (he 
1S quite explicit about this) and for the Khalis- 
tan movement associated with Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale.* 

6. The strong defense of the term “fundamentalism” 
as applied to Khalistani Sikhs made by Harjot Singh 
Oberoi in the third volume of the series also needs 
to be considered.” 


Consideration of these six objections may perhaps lead 
us to modify the claim that fundamentalism is absent 
from the Sikh faith. 

My own definition of fundamentalism is as follows. 
Fundamentalism, in its original and Christian sense, holds 
a central doctrine, together with a number of subordinate 
doctrines which flow from it. The central doctrine is the 
inerrancy of the Bible, and all the other issues which we 
associate with the fundamentalist faith are consequences 
of this one affirmation—such things as belief in the 
virgin birth or, at a vastly greater distance, hostility to 
abortion. 

This definition has subsequently been applied to Is- 
lam, where it seems to fit satisfactorily. Many Muslims 
also attribute verbal inerrancy to the Qur’an, just as fun- 
damentalist Christians do to the Bible. The transference 
to the Sikh community (the Panth) raises some doubts, 
but at least the Sikhs have a sacred scripture and it is 
possible to argue that some of them attach a fundamen- 
talist meaning to it. In theory at least it is possible to 
envisage fundamentalism within the Sikh Panth. 

With this definition in mind we can now proceed to 
consider each of the six objections which can be made to 
the original statement that there is no such thing as fun- 
damentalism in the Sikh Panth. 


Is “Sikh fundamentalism” correctly understood? 


This question can be briefly considered and then set 
aside. Some Sikhs may be fundamentalists, but we must 


3 TN. Madan, “The Double-edged Sword: Fundamentalism 
and the Sikh Religious Tradition,’ in Fundamentalisms Ob- 
served, ed. Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, vol. 1 (Chi- 
cago: The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1991), 594-627. 

. Ibid., 596f., 609. The Akali Dal is the Akali Party, first 
formed in 1920 with the intention of taking over the principal 
Sikh gurdwaras from their hereditary owners. 

2 Harjot Singh Oberoi, “Sikh Fundamentalism: Translating 
History into Theory,” in Fundamentalisms and the State, ed. 


be careful not to align them with the more extreme 
forms of Western fundamentalism. Sikh fundamentalists 
(if the term is permissible) do not seek to build walls 
around themselves and to live lives separated from the 
remainder of their community or other communities. 
There is no thought of a border which should be sealed, 
nor of modernist ideas which must be shut out. What- 
ever else may be said of this category of Sikhs, they are 
definitely prepared to face the world. If we are to declare. 
some Sikhs fundamentalist, their fundamentalism must 
be understood in a modified form. At the same time the 
beliefs of certain groups within the Sikh Panth are indeed 
close enough to the definition offered above to warrant a 
closer examination. 


Two modern Sikh sects 


Let us therefore consider the possibility that there may 
indeed be fundamentalists within the Panth, those who 
correspond to my own Strict definition of the term. There 
are certain groups within the Panth which take a rigorous 
view of their Sikh duty and of the Sikh scriptures, par- 
ticularly the Adi Granth (the “Guru Granth Sahib’). Do 
any of these groups qualify as fundamentalists? Do the 
Namdharis, for example, adopt a position which entitles 
them to be called fundamentalists?° 


1. The Namdharis (Kukas) 


The Namdharis (or the Kukas, as they are commonly 
known) emerged in northwestern Punjab during the 
later years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who died in 1839. 
During these years some Sikhs believed that the Panth 
was being led astray by the pride which accompanied 
Ranjit Singh’s military triumphs, and one of these Sikhs, 
Balak Singh by name, gathered around him a group of 
followers dedicated to meditation on the divine Name. 
The Namdharis differed from orthodox Sikhs because 
they came to believe that Guru Gobind Singh did not die 
in 1708 but lived on in secret until the age of 137, even- 
tually conferring the succession on Balak Singh. In 1841 
Ram Singh arrived as a soldier in Hazro up in northwest 


Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, vol. 3 (Chicago: The 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1993), 256-85. 

© For the Namdharis, see Fauja Singh Bajwa, Kuka Move- 
ment (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965); and W. H. McLeod, 
“The Kukas: A Millenarian Sect of the Punjab,” in W. P. Mor- 
rell: A Tribute, ed. G. A. Wood and P. S. O’Connor (Dunedin: 
Univ. of Otago Press, 1973), 85-103; repr. in The Panjab Past 
and Present, 13.1 (April 1979): 164-79. 
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Punjab where Balak Singh delivered his teachings and, 
according to the Namdhari tradition, was instantly rec- 
ognized by Balak Singh as his successor. 

In 1862 Balak Singh died and under Ram Singh, 
twelfth Guru by Namdhari reckoning, the center of the 
group moved down to his home village of Bhaini Raian 
in Ludhiana District. There the sect briefly blossomed, 
ran foul of the British administration of the Punjab in 
1871-72, and were treated with considerable severity. 
Ram Singh was exiled to Rangoon and the sect declined 
into obscurity. It still continues today, but only as a tiny 
group. The fact that the Namdharis maintain a continu- 
ing line of personal Gurus means that on this particular 
point they are distinctly unorthodox to the great majority 
of other Sikhs. Their numbers are, however, insufficient 
to cause any trouble. Moreover, the Namdharis, by their 
generally strict observance of other Khalsa conventions, 
are commonly regarded with admiration, rather than as 
heretics. 

The Namdharis or Kukas are easily recognized by their 
practice of wearing white homespun clothing and (in the 
case of men at least) by tying their turbans horizontally 
across the forehead. Around their necks they wear a 
white woolen cord, woven as a series of 108 knots and 
serving as a rosary. They are strict vegetarians, and it 
was partly their vigorous concern for cow protection 
which led to the encounters with the British administra- 
tion in 1871-72. Their most distinctive ritual is a fire- 
ceremony, another point of disagreement with orthodox 
Sikhs. During the performance of this ceremony several 
of the worshippers would attain a condition of ecstasy 
and in this condition would shriek. The Punjabi for 
‘shriek’ is kik, from which the alternative name “Kuka”’ 
originated. 

In one respect the Kukas are better suited than their 
orthodox brethren to be taken as fundamentalists. In 
addition to the Adi Granth and the Dasam Granth (they 
do not share the orthodox Sikhs’ misgivings about the 
latter) they possess the Namdhari Rahit-namd,’ the au- 
thor of which was undoubtedly Ram Singh. To the Ku- 
kas it is Gurbani, an ‘utterance of the Guru’, and it must 
therefore be wholly accepted and obeyed. The over- 
whelming bulk of the Adi Granth concentrates its prac- 
tical instruction in the repeated obligation to practice 


Y Strictly speaking it is a hukam-ndma (letter of command). 
It does, however, contain items which can properly be regarded 
as the Rahit as observed by Kukas and as such is correctly re- 
garded as the Namdhari Rahit-namda. For a complete transla- 
tion see W. H. McLeod, tr., ed., Textual Sources for the Study 
of Sikhism (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1990), 129-30. 


nam simaran or nadm japan (‘remembering, chanting the 
divine Name’). The Kukas extend this same obligation 
to the Namdhari Rahit-nadmda and it conveys to them 
very explicit commandments, indeed. 


Rise during the last watch of the night and taking a pot 
of water [for cleansing] go out into the fields to relieve 
nature. When you return scour the pot twice, remove 
the clothes which you were wearing while in the fields, 
clean your teeth, and recite [the prescribed portions of ] 
sacred scripture.® 


This is very different from the sacred scripture (the Adi 
Granth, or Guru Granth Sahib) which all Sikhs accept. 
The Namdhari Rahit-ndmd continues in a thoroughly 
practical vein, communicating some very explicit in- 
structions from Ram Singh to his followers: 


Always wear the approved breeches (kachh). When tak- 
ing off a kachh withdraw one leg and put it in the leg- 
hole of another pair before withdrawing the second leg.? 
Never conceal an evil deed committed by another person. 
Do not sell or barter a daughter or a sister. Constantly re- 
peat the Guru’s name. Never eat meat or drink alcoholic 
liquor. Continue always in the fear of God.!° 


Loyal Kukas obey these commandments, as indeed 
they obey all the words of scripture (both the Adi Granth 
and the Dasam Granth) that are amenable to belief or 
behavior. These they obey literally. Others may disagree 
with some of their interpretations, but nobody seems in- 
clined to question their sincerity. The Kukas are accord- 
ingly literal believers in the words of their Guru and as 
such they are plainly fundamentalists. 

But, say devout Sikhs of the orthodox Khalsa, we too 
are literal believers in the words of the Gurus, and we 
too uphold the Rahit of the Khalsa (the code of belief 
and conduct). The wording of the orthodox Rahit may 
differ substantially from that of the Namdhari Rahit- 
nama, but the Rahit it remains and the devout accept it 
absolutely. Are we not fundamentalists also? As an ex- 
ample of strict and devout Sikhs let us next consider the 
followers of Bhai Randhir Singh.!! 


8 Ibid., 129. 

> In other words, always wear a kachh (one of the Five Ks) 
in the literal sense. 

10 Thid., 130. 

11 Much of the information concerning Bhai Randhir Singh 
I owe to my former student Dr. Pashaura Singh. 
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2. The followers of Bhai Randhir Singh 


Bhai Randhir Singh, a Jat from the large village of 
Narangwal in Ludhiana District, was distinguished by 
two things in particular. First, he was strongly opposed 
to the British presence in India and spent lengthy peri- 
ods in gaol. His life of protest and lengthy imprisonment 
is told in his Jehl Chitthian, translated as Autobiography 
of Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh.'* Secondly, he was singu- 
larly rigorous in his observance of the Khalsa discipline, 
creating all manner of difficulty for his jailers while he 
was imprisoned. He was, of course, a strict vegetarian, 
but this created no problems. The problems with his 
food arose because of his insistence upon sarab loh, “all 
iron.” The words sarab loh are closely associated with 
the way of life imparted by Guru Gobind Singh and with 
instructions given by him to his Sikhs. Randhir Singh 
took these instructions to an extreme length and refused, 
for example, to eat anything which had not been cooked 
in an iron vessel. Moreover he insisted on food which had 
been brought or prepared by a strictly orthodox Sikh.!? 

For some time he was closely associated with Babu 
Teja Singh of Bhasaur and the Panch Khalsa Divan, but 
parted company with them when Teja Singh was ex- 
communicated from the Panth.'* His career, in many 
ways, runs parallel with that of Bhai Vir Singh, with 
the significant exception that whereas Vir Singh is well 
known to the English-speaking world Randhir Singh is 
almost completely unknown. It is a measure of the Singh 
Sabha success. Whereas their representative (and also 


12 Randhir Singh, Jehl chitthian, 1st ed. (in three parts) 
(Ludhiana: Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh Pabalising Haus, 1936- 
38; 6th ed. 1978). English translation with introduction by 
Trilochan Singh, Autobiography of Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh 
(Ludhiana: Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh Publishing House, 1971). 

i Autobiography of Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh, ch. 11. 

14 Thid., 82. Teja Singh was a radically eccentric figure who 
diverged from both the Amritsar and Lahore Singh Sabhas 
early this century and established his own group, the Panch 
Khalsa Divan. In 1893 a branch of the Singh Sabha had been 
founded in Teja Singh’s village of Bhasaur in Patiala district 
with Teja Singh as secretary; and in 1905 this was converted 
into the Panch Khalsa Divan, with Teja Singh as the leader. 
Several features were introduced into the Khalsa code of belief 
and conduct (the Rahit) by the Panch Khalsa Divan, including 
an obligation for all women to wear the turban. The most seri- 
ous of these innovations concerned the text of the Adi Granth. 
Eventually Teja Singh was excommunicated; he died in 1933. 
Kahn Singh Nabha, Gurusabad ratanadkar mahan ko§S, 2nd ed. 
rev. (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, Panjab, 1960), 591; app., 73. 


their version of Sikhism) is abundantly known to those 
who read only English, as well as those who know Pun- 
jabi, other representatives and other versions are largely 
hidden, at least from the former group. Only when they 
present a conspicuous presence (like the Nihang Sikhs) 
are they noted and even then there is very little that can 
be discovered about them.!> 

Around Randhir Singh there gathered a group of fol- 


_ lowers (the Bhai Randhir Singh da Jatha) who, although 


they are certainly members of the Khalsa, can perhaps 
be described as a sect. To these people Randhir Singh is 
known simply as Bhai, never as Sant. Their way of life, 
following that of their master, is extremely strict. Parti- 
cular emphasis is laid on the practice of kirtan (singing 
of the scriptures) and his followers frequently devote the 
whole night to a rain sabai (“all night’) performance of 
it. Nam simaran is also practiced in a distinctive way 
which includes an hour of reciting the word vahiguri 
every morning.'© There is also a special ritual at amrit 
sanskar (Khalsa initiation) in which the five Gursikhs 
administering initiation each places a hand on the ini- 
tiate’s head after the actual ceremony. They then rapidly 
repeat the sacred word vahiguri, turn about for as much 
as five minutes, the five Gursikhs together alternating 
with the single Sikh whom they have just initiated. This 
is known as guramantar drir kardund, ‘rendering the 
Guru-mantra firm’. 

When they charge a new initiate not to commit the 
four kurahat (breaches of the Rahit, or ‘sins’) the second 
one is the commandment not to eat any meat, instead of 
the normal version which enjoins the Sikh not to eat 
meat which has been slaughtered according to the Mus- 
lim rite.!? The Five Ks as observed by his followers do 
not include the kes (the uncut hair), for members of the 


- Nihang Sikhs are still conspicuous in the Punjab today for 
their distinctive blue garments, their array of steel weapons 
(swords, daggers, quoits, etc.), and commonly for their high 
turbans. Very little has been recorded in English concerning 
their particular beliefs. See R. Leech, “The rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Sikhs and Sikh sects,” written in 1844; Gurdudra 
Gazat (August 1969): 54-57; Textual Sources for the Study of 
Sikhism, 132. 

16 Randhir Singh testified to the paramount importance of 
the “mystic Word” vahigurii in his own life. Autobiography of 
Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh, ch. 5. 

17 Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism, 85. Randhir 
Singh may possibly have derived this emphasis on vegetarian- 
ism from the example of the Namdharis. The Namdharis were 
active in the area around his village while he was growing up. 
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sect say that whereas the Five Ks are all outward sym- 
bols the kes is something with which a person is born. In 
its place they list the keski or small under-turban as one 
of the Ks, and women members also wear one. 

In many other ways the followers of Bhai Randhir 
Singh are also noted for their strict observance of their 
own distinctive Khalsa discipline. They issue their own 
Rahit Marydada and from the Bhai Randhir Singh Pub- 
lishing House in Ludhiana many other works are also 
distributed. Members almost invariably marry within the 
sect; and got (sub-caste) names are never used. Although 
Randhir Singh was a Jat, the leadership of the sect is 
now largely concentrated in the hands of urban castes 
(Khatri and Arora, particularly the former). The sect has 
little time for scholars, preferring always the words and 
example of Bhai Randhir Singh as adequate for all their 
needs. Dr. Trilochan Singh was their only member with 
claims to scholarship. And he was recognized not as a 
scholar, but as an ordinary member of the sect. 

In the recent Punjab disturbances they played an im- 
portant part, but eventually they felt that matters had 
gone altogether too far. When the protest was mounted 
against the meeting of the Sant Nirankaris in Amritsar 
on Baisakhi Day 1978 (the occasion which thrust Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale before the public gaze), ten out of 
the thirteen Sikhs who were killed were members of the 
sect.!§ Later, when the leader of the Sant Nirankaris, 
Baba Gurbachan Singh, was assassinated, it was another 
member who allegedly did the deed. In June 1990 this 
member, Ranjit Singh, currently in jail awaiting trial, 
was elected absentee Jathedar of Akal Takhat, perhaps 
the highest honor that the Khalsa can bestow.!? The sect 
was, however, strongly opposed to the Damdami Taksal 
and regarded their activities with considerable distaste.2° 
Many of its members are government servants and there 


18 Harminder Kaur, Blue Star over Amritsar (Delhi: Ajanta, 
1990), 55. 

19 The Statesman, June 9, 1990. 

20 Blue Star over Amritsar, 55. Kuldip Nayar and Khushwant 
Singh, Tragedy of Punjab (New Delhi: Vision Books, 1984), 
32n. For the Damdami Taksal, see Oberoi, “Sikh Fundamental- 
ism,” 266-70. The Damdami Taksal is an organization within 
the Khalsa which is strictly defined in terms of doctrine and 
practice. Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale was its leader until his 
death in the army assault on the Golden Temple in June 1984. 
Arguably it too deserves to be regarded as fundamentalist ac- 
cording to the narrower definition here being applied. In this 
connection the Damdami Taksal is briefly alluded to below. 
See p. 25. 


were indications that in the latter years of the agitation 
they were anxious to distance themselves from it.”! 

As one would expect, the scripture is, for the follow- 
ers of Randhir Singh, absolutely inviolate. The scripture 
has been definitively given and no tampering with the 
text is even remotely tolerable. The meaning imparted 
by the sacred text is also perfectly clear. It requires no 
explanation and as a result there is no place in their ser- 
vices for any katha or exposition of the text. This also 
sounds like fundamentalism. Ordinary members of the 
Khalsa might have their doubts and hesitations, but fer- 
vent members (such as the followers of Bhai Randhir 
Singh) can surely earn the title of fundamentalist. 


The definitions offered by other Sikh writers 


What, then, of our third objection, the claim that cer- 
tain Sikh writers have expressed theories which sound 
rather like fundamentalism. Here it must be clearly un- 
derstood that we are not talking about Sikhs of a sectar- 
ian persuasion, but those of an orthodox Singh Sabha 
point of view. More precisely they were members of the 
Tat Khalsa wing of the Singh Sabha, the radical group 
within the Singh Sabha that won a total victory over the 
conservative Sanatan Sikhs. There are two varieties of 
opinion available in this respect. One is the small group 
of later Tat Khalsa writers (of whom the most notable 
was Bhai Jodh Singh), whose concern was with the re- 
censions of the Adi Granth. The second is a cluster of 
doctors of medicine, civil servants, and academics writ- 
ing at the present time whose main objective is to pro- 
tect the Sikh faith against what they feel are the hostile 
attacks of certain people who, they allege, are enemies 
of the Panth. 

The first of these groups can be summarily exoner- 
ated. Jodh Singh was certainly a loyal Sikh and he was 
most anxious to establish the claims of the Kartarpur 
recension (bir) to be the full and final text of most of the 


*! The organization which gives expression to the attitudes 
of the followers of Bhai Randhir Singh is known as the Akhand 
Kirtani Jatha, founded by Amarjit Kaur, who was the widow of 
Fauja Singh, one of the victims of the shooting on Baisakhi 
Day, 1978. Blue Star, 5S. See also Chand Joshi, Bhindranwale: 
Myth and Reality (New Delhi: Vikas, 1984), 36-38; and Gopal 
Singh, “Communal Organisations in Punjab (1978-1984),” in 
Punjab Today, ed. Gopal Singh (New Delhi: Intellectual Pub- 
lishing House, 1987), 216. The magazine of the Bhai Randhir 
Singh da jatha (Siva of Amritsar) bears on the title page the in- 
scription: “The monthly magazine of pure Gurmat [the teach- 
ings of the Guru] from the Akhand Kirtani Jatha.” 
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Adi Granth.”? The Kartarpur bir was believed to be the 
manuscript which Bhai Gurdas had inscribed at the dic- 
tation of Guru Arjan when the scripture was definitively 
recorded in 1603-4. To it were later added the works of 
the ninth Guru and tradition holds that one couplet was 
the work of Guru Gobind Singh, but these were the only 
supplements. The final version which contained these 
supplements was the Damdama bir which (it is believed) 
was lost to the Sikhs during the disturbances with the 
Afghans later in the eighteenth century. The loss was not 
critical, however, in that the Kartarpur bir still existed 
and Jodh Singh conducted careful research on it with the 
intention of showing that modern versions of the Adi 
Granth were faithful replicas of it. One problem was the 
existence of the Banno bir, which contained some addi- 
tional material. Jodh Singh was concerned to show that 
the material was not in the Kartarpur bir and was ac- 
cordingly unacceptable. 

This approach did not make a fundamentalist of Jodh 
Singh, however, nor did the work of other people asso- 
ciated with the Tat Khalsa (such as Professor Teja Singh 
and Professor Sahib Singh). They were strongly tradi- 
tionalist in their approach to the text, but their concern 
was the actual text of the scripture rather than the mean- 
ing of every word, and it is difficult to envisage them 
being totally immune to the textual work which is being 
done today or to the discoveries which are being made. 
They were, after all, committed to the belief that the 
Adi Granth was the work of Guru Arjan, a belief which 
no one has ever tried to upset because the evidence for 
maintaining it is strong. But what did Guru Arjan actu- 
ally dictate and what was the process by means of which 
he finally produced the text? However conservative Jodh 
Singh may have been it is difficult to picture him being 
adamantly opposed to any careful research or resolutely 
refusing to accept its results. 

The second group is much more varied in content, and 
certainly some of its statements would seem to tend 
strongly towards the fundamentalist position. In his es- 
say written for the third volume of The Fundamentalism 
Project, Oberoi draws attention to one of the clearest 
of these statements, in the work of Daljeet Singh, who 
upholds the view that only devout Sikhs should study 
Sikhism.”? Another Sikh who, in recent times, has ex- 


22 Jodh Singh, Sri Kartarpuri bir de darasan (Patiala: Pun- 
jabi University, 1968). 

23 Oberoi, “Sikh Fundamentalism,” 257-58, citing Daljeet 
Singh, “Issues of Sikh Studies,” in Advanced Studies in Sikh- 
ism, ed. Jasbir Singh Mann and Harbans Singh Saraon (Irvine, 
Calif.: Sikh Community of North America, 1989), 21. 


pressed views similar to Daljeet Singh is the orthopedic 
surgeon, Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann of California. In a letter 
to World Sikh News he has expressed disappointment 
that the University of British Columbia retains complete 
control over the recently instituted chair of Sikh Studies, 
arguing vigorously that the “community who pays the 
donation for the chair” must have a significant measure 
of authority over it. This is necessary, he maintains, so 
that a Sikh may be chosen. 


Credentials of the person in selection must be verified 
and whether the person concerned is a believer or not.”4 


Dr. Mann’s concern is that the holder of the chair should 
not simply be a believer, but that he or she should be a 
reliable believer, one who “presents an authentic image 
of the Sikh religion.” This is the conclusion which must 
be drawn, as the present incumbent of the chair, Profes- 
sor Harjot Oberoi, is a Sikh who “has used the art of 
suppression, distortion, misrepresentation and in academic 
conduct (sic) while representing the Sikh position.” 

These are the sort of statements which one might well 
expect from a fundamentalist believer. Oberoi is a fine 
scholar, yet because he is critical in the academic sense 
of the word he draws fire from some sensitive members 
of the Panth. Even in the loose sense of the term, how- 
ever, neither Daljeet Singh nor Jasbir Singh Mann strictly 
qualifies as a fundamentalist. Their position has not been 
thought through to the point where one can precisely and 
definitively say just where they stand in such matters. It 
is rather that they conceive of the academic field as the 
arena for conducting the skirmishes which are so much 
a part of the Sikh way of life. 


Are militant Khalistanis or other political radicals 
fundamentalists? 


We come to the fourth objection. To detect true fun- 
damentalism in the Panth might require careful analysis, 
but ordinary journalists are not particularly noted for 
activities so detailed or so time-consuming. They are 
much more interested in finding a word which will serve 
their immediate purpose and for this purpose the word 
“fundamentalism” has done the job. It worked for Beirut 
and the Ayatollah, and so it was made to work for the 
Khalistanis also. Journalists and others with an interest 
in quick returns have used the term freely because for 
their purposes it serves the need. 


24 World Sikh News, July 13, 1990. 
25 Ibid. 
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Their usage has, in turn, been taken over by scholars 
who have reinterpreted “fundamentalist” and “funda- 
mentalism” in terms which are congenial to this origi- 
nally popular usage. Emphatically, this does not mean 
that the scholars who have appropriated this contempo- 
rary usage have also taken over the superficial under- 
standing of many of the journalists. To argue this on the 
basis of the two excellent articles by Madan and Oberoi 
would be misguided in the extreme. Those who do as- 
Sume this meaning are, however, distinguished by the 
contemporary meaning they impart to the term, and to 
this extent journalists and these scholars operate on the 
same wave-length.”© 

The person who rigorously adopts the meaning fa- 
vored by this essay must learn anew the lesson that 
the distinction between his usage and that of the jour- 
nalists normally favors the latter. Words have a habit of 
changing their meaning if they are used with sufficient 
frequency by sufficient people over a sufficiently lengthy 
period. “Fundamentalism” shows every sign of being a 
word of this kind. If, in popular usage, the word is insis- 
tently applied in the meaning of the journalists, the jour- 
nalists’ meaning will come to be firmly accepted. There 
iS every indication that this has indeed happened and 
that the popular meaning is, in fact, popularly accepted. 
The supporters of Khalistan were repeatedly branded as 
fundamentalist Sikhs. Strictly speaking, the usage may 
be inaccurate and commonly it is very loosely used by 
scholars as well as popular writers, but it will remain in- 
accurate only for as long as it remains unabsorbed into 
the language of regular discourse. The signs are clearly 
that it has been progressively absorbed, and the protest 
of some scholars that it is an inaccurate usage have been 
increasingly disregarded. 


Madan’s definition 


The point made in the preceding section is well il- 
lustrated by T. N. Madan in his article published in the 
first volume of The Fundamentalism Project series.?’ 
We shall briefly consider the meaning which he attaches 


26 One writer who does not adopt this contemporary mean- 
ing of fundamentalism is Pritam Singh, “Two Facets of Reviv- 
alism: A Defence,” in Punjab Today, ed. Gopal Singh (New 
Delhi: Intellectual), 177, n. 1. Pritam Singh prefers the term 
“religious revivalism” as a description of the attitude of mili- 
tants in the Punjab today. 

27 TN. Madan, “The Double-Edged Sword: Fundamental- 
ism and the Sikh Religious Tradition,” in Marty and Appleby, 
1: 594-627. 


to the terms “fundamentalist” and “fundamentalism,” 
noting in particular on which side of the fence he stands. 

Early in the essay Madan offers the following 
definitions: 


In contemporary political discourse in India, a “funda- 
mentalist” is a person who resorts to selective retrieval, 
picking out from his religious tradition certain elements 
of high symbolic significance with a view to mobilizing 
his coreligionists for action. The goals of such action 
are usually a mixture of religious objectives . . . and the 
politico-economic interests of one’s own community as 
against those of similarly defined other communities. 
The government, too, is opposed if it comes in the way. 
Fundamentalists are seen by their critics as closely asso- 
ciated with, or as being themselves, political “extrem- 
ists” ... and, in certain situations with “terrorists.” .. . 
The fundamentalist is very much a creature of his situ- 
ation rather than a pure traditionalist, and fundamental- 
ism is not pristine orthodoxy. Orthodoxy would in fact 
discourage fundamentalism: if the teachings of the gurus 
are our guide, they advocate catholicity and not narrow- 
ness of the mind.”° 


This, clearly, is not the understanding of the terms 
with which this essay began. Madan imparts to both 
terms a much wider meaning. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that he is necessarily wrong in his definition. It 
will be noted that he precedes his definition with the 
words, “In contemporary political discourse,” and the 
sentence that precedes this quotation makes it abun- 
dantly clear that it is a contemporary political under- 
standing which he has in mind. 


In the judgment of the government, largely shared by 
the public (including many Sikhs), Bhindranwale was a 


fundamentalist.2? 


Later in the article he states: 


During the two decades between the passing of the Gurd- 
wara Reform Act in 1925 and the independence of the 
subcontinent in 1947, Sikh public life became polarized 
between fundamentalists (Akali Dal), who retained con- 
trol of the SGPC, and secularists (Congress and the 
Communist Party), who dominated politics.*° 


28 Ibid., 596. 

29 Ibid., 596. 

30 Ibid., 609. SGPC, the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, is the elected body of Sikhs set up by the 1925 
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Sikh fundamentalism is orthoprax rather than orthodox 
and this Madan declares to be generally true of the teach- 
ings of Bhindranwale. 


It will be worthwhile at this point to clarify briefly the 
nature of the Sikh canon or scripture (as a source of 
basic teachings) and of the codes of conduct which de- 
fine the outward signs of Sikh identity. In his speeches 
Bhindranwale laid more stress on the latter than on the 
former, talking little of theological or cosmological ideas 
as such and more about behavioral matters and politico- 


economic issues.?! 


The sanctity of the scripture was certainly not elimi- 
nated in Bhindranwale’s call to the faithful,*? but the 
emphasis was on behavioral matters.*? It will become 
clear, aS we proceed with the argument, that the whole 
subject of fundamentalism is burdened with at least two 
differing definitions; and whereas I may be correct in 
maintaining mine Madan may be equally right in main- 
taining his. Or perhaps we are both right, fundamental- 
ism having acquired in modern usage two very different 
meanings. 


Oberoi’s definition 


The same difference essentially applies to the article 
by Harjot Oberoi, though his definition leans much more 
strongly on the importance of the Sikh scripture. Oberoi 
affirms the existence of Sikh fundamentalism for three 
reasons. First, there exists in modern Punjabi a term cor- 
responding exactly to fundamentalism, the word milvad. 
In this Punjabi word, 


Sikhs possess a term that exactly corresponds to funda- 
mentalism and stands in stark opposition to adharma, a 
Punjabi word for secularism. Although the term mulvad 
is of recent coinage, resulting from the need to have a 
Punjabi counterpart to fundamentalism, Sikh journalists, 
essayists and politicians, in discussing contemporary re- 
ligious and political movements, now constantly use the 
term mulvad, connoting a polity and society organized on 
the basis of religious (particularly scriptural) authority.** 


Sikh Gurdwaras Act which controls the historic gurdwaras in 
the Punjab. N.b., “Sikh Gurdwaras Act” is the correct title, 
not “Gurdwara Reform Act.” 

3! Thid., 598. 

32 “The priority of the canon is, however, unquestionable in 
principle.” Ibid., 599. 

33 Thid., 599-602. 

34 Harjot Oberoi, “Sikh Fundamentalism,” 257. 


Secondly, Sikhs of this authoritarian persuasion, much 
like Christian fundamentalists at the turn of this century, 
“have no patience for hermeneutic or critical readings 
of Sikh scriptures.”*> In this respect he draws attention 
to a recent book which questions the use of Western his- 
toriography and textual analysis for the study of Sikh 
history and sacred texts, and firmly upholds that Sikh- 
ism should be studied only by those scholars who can 
strengthen the faith and espouse its “fundamentals.”%° 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale allowed no form of insult to 
be paid to the Sikh scriptures and, should need arise, 
“Sikhs were morally obliged to kill an individual who 
dared to show disrespect towards the holy book.”?’ 

Thirdly, the current Sikh movement “amply manifests 
many tendencies like millenarianism, a prophetic vision, 
puritanism, and antipluralism.”>® These, he indicates, 
are trends which have commonly been associated with 
fundamentalism. He points out that the debate is being 
conducted in terms which are strongly reminiscent of 
the debates concerning the introduction of other Western 
terms into non-Western societies—terms such as feu- 
dalism, millenarianism, religion, class, and so on.*? He 
concludes his preliminary statement: 


For these three reasons—linguistic, cultural and associ- 
ative—lI think we are justified in speaking and thinking 
in terms of Sikh fundamentalism.*° 


In the argument which follows he then assumes and 
develops this definition, applying it to the supporters of 
the Khalistan movement. 

Of these three reasons it is the second one which mat- 
ters. The first one merely reflects the loose usage of 
Western journalists, a term having been recently coined 
(as Oberoi admits) to accommodate a word which is 
currently popular in the English-speaking world. Jour- 
nalists have been using “fundamentalism” to describe 
radical or extremist movements; a term was not avail- 
able in the Punjabi language; and so one was invented 
from the word mal meaning ‘root’ or ‘source’.*! As a very 


3° Ibid. 

3© Gurdev Singh, ed., Perspectives on the Sikh Tradition 
(Chandigarh: Siddharth Publications for Academy of Sikh Re- 
ligion and Culture, Patiala, 1986); Oberoi, “Sikh Fundamental- 
ism,” 257. 

37 Oberoi, “Sikh Fundamentalism,” 258. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid., 257. 

40 Ibid., 258. 

41 As in the Mal Mantra, the basic credal statement with 
which the Adi Granth begins. 
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recent addition to the Punjabi language it merely repli- 
cates the wider meaning of “fundamentalism” in West- 
em usage. 

The third reason can also be discounted. Millenarian- 
ism and puritanism may certainly figure as features of 
some forms of Christian fundamentalism, but they ex- 
isted long before fundamentalism and it is quite possi- 
ble to envisage fundamentalism without either of them. 
Moreover, the debate which employs the terms “fun- 
damentalist” or “fundamentalism” as part of its equip- 
ment is essentially a debate amongst scholars and many 
scholars, in fact, do not admit any of the terms which 
Oberoi has put forward. “Feudalism” and “peasant” are, 
in the opinion of such scholars, strictly limited to their 
Western context; and “religion” creates difficulties in In- 
dia because there is no native word for it. Even “class” 
is relevant only in so far as the Asian or African econo- 
mies have assumed Western features. I am not taking 
sides in this debate, merely pointing out that it 1s con- 
ducted primarily in academic circles. 

The second reason is, however, rather weightier. 
Throughout the Sikh Panth there is a very pronounced 
insistence upon the Adi Granth being regarded as the 
Guru Granth Sahib. It is, in other words, the living Guru, 
and disrespect towards it is regarded as a particularly 
grievous act. Anyone who doubts this need only attend 
the Golden Temple or some other Sikh gurdwara and 
watch the Guru Granth Sahib being installed or put to 
bed. Even witnessing the manner in which a Sikh enters 
the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib in a gurdwara is 
sufficient for this purpose, observing how homage is 
paid to it by bowing down and touching the floor with 
the forehead. Devotion is indeed profound, and always 
the sacred volume is handled with the greatest of care. 
The pious Sikh’s touching and handling of his sacred 
scripture is certainly noteworthy, in comparison to the 
pious Christian’s treatment of the Bible. For the Chris- 
tian the Bible contains the word of God. For the Sikh the 
Adi Granth is literally the Guru. The Adi Granth is the 
actual embodiment of the eternal Guru and for this rea- 
son it is known as the Guru Granth Sahib. 

If this attitude were to lead us to label all who upheld 
it as fundamentalists it would, though, include the vast 
majority of Sikhs within the definition. With relatively 
few exceptions, all Sikhs would be fundamentalists, for 
all pay respect to their scripture in this way. This clearly 
is not the meaning intended by the use of “fundamental- 
ist,” neither in the loose usage of the journalists nor the 
careful application by Madan or Oberoi. It is not the 
sacred scripture as a Book which serves to differentiate 
“conservative” and “liberal” Sikhs, but rather the mean- 
ing of the scripture. Is the meaning of the text to be 


wholly accepted by all Sikhs or can it speak to different 
people in different ways and with different meanings? 

It is at this point that the question becomes very diffi- 
cult indeed to answer. Many Sikhs are quite adamant 
about the meaning of the Guru Granth Sahib. The sacred 
scripture is indeed the Guru, but it conveys its message 
in different ways to different people, communicating 
with some on one level of perception and with others on 
a different level. It is foolish to imagine that the scrip- 
ture will speak at the same level and degree of under- 
standing to the ordinary villager as opposed to the person 
who has devoted many years to meditation. Clearly it 
will speak in different ways, the one to a person requir- 
ing a simple meaning and the other to someone of deep 
perception. All people will derive a message from the 
Guru Granth Sahib, but not all receive the same one. 
The range is indeed infinite as people differ in their 
perception and their diversity. Non-Sikhs are certainly 
encouraged to consult the scripture, but the Guru’s mes- 
sage for a person of Western background will be distinc- 
tively different from that of a Punjabi Sikh. 

This liberal point of view seems quite clear. The 
meaning is distinctly more obscure when we move to 
that of the Sikhs who could be regarded as fundamental- 


‘ists. Here, it must be emphasized, I am seeking to under- 


stand the kind of person whom Oberoi and Madan call a 
fundamentalist and trying to establish a bridge between 
their definition and my own. Is this differential interpre- 
tation the meaning which these “fundamentalists” attach 
to their scripture? Does the Guru speak to different peo- 
ple in different ways; or does the Guru come across with 
exactly the same message for all people, regardless of 
their experience, their level of understanding, or their 
culture? Or (to put the question rather differently) does 
the Guru express a variety of solutions to the problems 
of daily living for people of different backgrounds; or 
does the Guru communicate a single set of answers which 
must order human society for all people at all times? 

The answers to these questions are extremely difficult 
to obtain, if not impossible. It may be because the an- 
swers are thought to be so obvious that they do not need 
to be expressed. The so-called fundamentalists have been 
too busy with the business of fighting for Khalistan to 
be bothered with such questions, just as they were fully 
occupied during most of the eighteenth century. Alterna- 
tively, it may be because we are putting an essentially 
Western question to people who do not perceive what it 
is that is bothering us. 

The truth, as we have already acknowledged, is that it 
is almost impossible to get a clear answer to this ques- 
tion, at least from those orthodox Sikhs whom we might 


regard as being true fundamentalists. Many Sikhs will 
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certainly answer the question in a sense which forbids 
their being so labeled, but from those whom we might 
regard as conservative or traditionalist the answer is not 
forthcoming. In the narrowly Western sense of the word 
the response, when we are compelled to communicate, 
is that we do not really know. The question is one which 
assumes a Western attitude and understanding, a ques- 
tion which we are not really entitled to put because it in- 
volves the transference of a Western mode of thinking to 
people who think in ways which are distinctively differ- 
ent. Why should a Sikh be required to answer the ques- 
tion of whether or not his scripture is verbally inerrant? 
The question carries him away into a world which at- 
tributes literal meanings to all words, a world which he 
has never entered. 

This, however, is fastening a narrow Western orien- 
tation on the word “fundamentalism.” If the word is 
shaken loose from its original Western sense and given 
a broader definition which enables it to cross cultural 
boundaries, a rather different impression emerges. In this 
looser sense the Sikh who solemnly reveres the scripture 
as Guru and who adopts a traditional view of Sikh prac- 
tice can surely be regarded as fundamentalist. The tradi- 
tional view of Sikh practice will presumably mean a firm 
acceptance of the Khalsa Rahit (the code of belief and 
conduct). Surely the Sikh who upholds belief in the 
Gurus, the sacred nature of Guru Granth Sahib, and rig- 
orous maintenance of the Rahit can be regarded, loosely 
defined, as a fundamentalist. This brings us close to 
Madan’s argument. 

Here, however, two further problems arise, the second 
of which is the more serious. The first problem concerns 
the nature of the Rahit. We may agree that for all such 
Sikhs the Rahit was given by Guru Gobind Singh (the 
scholarly debate need not concern them), but what does 
it actually contain for them? Here there is considerable 
disagreement (in practice if not in theory) and there are 
some features of the Rahit (such as vegetarianism) which 
are strongly disputed.** There is, however, an accepted 
minimum and all Sikhs would agree (all Khalsa Sikhs, at 
least) that a Sikh of the Khalsa will be recognized by 
his wearing of the Five Ks (even if their precise mean- 
ing is disputed). This also involves (in the case of men 


7 “Up to now, in spite of several attempts by Sikh intellec- 
tuals, the SGPC has not been able to issue a certified code of 
Sikh conduct, as there was great difference of opinion among 
the participants themselves.” Gopal Singh, The Religion of the 
Sikhs (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1971), 191. This Go- 
pal Singh is not the same person as the editor of Punjab Today. 


at least) the wearing of a turban. The first problem is 
amenable to a solution. 

The second problem is, however, more difficult. Should 
all Sikhs be truly Sikhs of the Khalsa, true Gursikhs? In 
other words, should they all accept initiation into the 
Khalsa, become Amrit-dharis and promise to obey the 
Rahit?” Alternatively, is it enough to forego amrit san- 
skar (the Khalsa initiation) and merely remain a Kes- 
dhari Sikh, observing the Five Ks but not strictly bound 
by the terms of the Rahit?“ Or should we consider the 
Sahaj-dhari Sikhs? It is true that the term Sahaj-dhari 
(signifying a Sikh who cuts his or her hair) is not often 
heard these days. This is perhaps understandable as the 
term “Sahaj-dhari” was normally applied to a Sikh of 
the Khatri or Arora caste, and the clarifying of the Sikh 
identity which has followed the assault on the Golden 
Temple has, on the whole, led to most of the Sahaj- 
dharis being regarded as Hindus. But what of the Jat 
Sikhs who have cut their hair, particularly those residing 
abroad, or indeed any from Khalsa backgrounds who no 
longer observe the Khalsa traditions?” 

It has proven quite impossible to get any clear indi- 
cation of whether these people are all to be regarded as 
proper Sikhs or, alternatively, whether some of them are 
(in the eyes of the strict Gursikh) to be deregistered or 
regarded as less than adequate Sikhs. Probably it would 
be safe to say that there exists a small number of Amrit- 
dhari Sikhs who insist that only a person who reveres 
the scripture, who accepts the Guru’s initiation into the 
Khalsa, and who thereafter observes what is generally 
understood to be the Rahit can be understood to be a 
Sikh. All others are not Sikhs. 

These people might perhaps come within this looser 
definition “fundamentalist,” but it is a singularly fragile 
application of the term. How many of this indefinite 
number, for example, would be thoroughly firm and pre- 
cise in so defining all who are or are not Sikhs? Those 
who are loyal Amrit-dhari Sikhs are in; all others are 
out. In practice the definition is rarely as clear as this. 


43 An Amrit-dhari Sikh is one who has been initiated into 
the Khalsa, promising to live in accordance with the Sikh 
code of belief and behavior. W. Owen Cole and Piara Singh 
Sambhi, A Popular Dictionary of Sikhism (London: Curzon 
Press, 1990), 38, 131. 

44 Tbid., 95. 

45 Sikhs of these various kinds are defined and discussed in 
W. H. McLeod, Who is a Sikh? (Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 
1989), 112-14. See also idem, Sikhism (Harmondsworth: Pen- 
guin Books, 1997), ch. 11, “Defining a Sikh.” 
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These people would certainly be prepared to classify 
Amrit-dhari Sikhs as within the bounds of the Panth 
(other than proclaimed offenders against the Rahit), but 
they rarely go on to add that all others are outside it. 

As a result, in so far as we are seeking to define one 
group of Sikhs as fundamentalist we are left with a 
distinctly imprecise group. Not all the radical Sikhs 
agitating for Khalistan by any means answered to this 
definition.*© The greater number of these Sikhs were 
young men, the nau-judn or munde (the “boys”) who 
were SO prominent in the movement. Youths are not nec- 
essarily the most discriminating when it comes to decid- 
ing, on the grounds of doctrine, who are the truly upright 
and who are lax. For the most part their reasons were 
essentially economic and were aimed at the brahmins 
whom they believed to control the Indian government. 
The definition was just as likely to apply to older men 
and women who, while sharing their view of the Indian 
government, were by no means certain that the answer to 
the Sikhs’ problem lay in the creation of Khalistan. 

It is nevertheless a definition with which we have to 
live. In fact, we have to live with both of these defini- 
tions, one strictly applied and the other much looser. 
The possibility of a bridge between the two is indicated 
by the career of Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. Both defi- 
nitions seem to take account of this man and to some 
extent also of the Damdami Taksal of which he was the 
head. When his influence was at its height baptismal 
Jathas regularly toured the villages of the Punjab, ex- 
horting all who called themselves Sikhs to take amrit 
(initiation as an Amrit-dhari) and administering it to 
those who responded; and to these Sikhs he preached 
absolute loyalty to the holy scripture. Perhaps in this 
sense Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale was a fundamentalist 
of both types. Perhaps also the Damdami Taksal should 
be regarded as fundamentalist according to both defini- 
tions. While the guerrilla war was still continuing in the 
Punjab, the acting head of the Taksal declared the need 
for all Sikhs “to place complete faith in the Guru Granth 
Sahib.”*” Care must be taken, however, to distinguish 
members of the Damdami Taksal from the much broader 
group of those who were fighting for Khalistan. To the 


46 «That most terrorists have little interest in religion or piety 
seems to have dawned on many Sikhs, particularly after the 
indisputable desecration of the Golden Temple in May 1988, 
when a group of terrorists occupied it for several days during 
which they performed polluting bodily functions of evacuation 
within it.” T. N. Madan, “The Double-edged Sword,” 620. 

47 Indo-Canadian Times, September 28, 1990. I owe this 
reference to Harjot Oberoi. 


latter variety of Sikhs only the second definition of fun- 
damentalism applies. 


The two definitions of Sikh fundamentalism 


Where does this leave us as regards the existence of 
fundamentalism within the Sikh Panth? It leaves us with 
two general conclusions. 

The first conclusion is that fundamentalism is indeed 
present amongst the Sikhs, but that in the strict sense of 
the word adopted in this essay it is confined to those 
members of the Panth who adopt a particularly fervent 
belief with regard to the scriptures and the tradition. 
Their presence is, by and large, hidden from us for two 
reasons. One is that they have among them very few 
people who could be described as genuine scholars. Their 
publications are, as a result, almost all in Punjabi and 
almost all concerned with the narrow needs of their 
sectarian interest. The other is that the scholars and 
commentators of the Panth have almost all belonged to 
the Singh Sabha (or, more correctly, to the Tat Khalsa 
group within the Singh Sabha). The inevitable result of 
their frequent writings (in English as well as in Punjabi) 
has been to establish the Singh Sabha version of Sikh- 
ism as the only orthodox and acceptable one. All other 
groups (the Nirankaris, the Namdharis, the Nihangs, the 
followers of Bhai Randhir Singh, and all the rest) are 
relegated to the status of sects. 

This relegation is perhaps unfair, at least as far as 
some of these “sects” are concerned. Many of them 
would argue that the Singh Sabha, for all its claims to 
orthodoxy, is itself a sect (a large one admittedly). The 
Panth, they would insist, consists of no definite ortho- 
doxy and the situation is not accurately depicted if it 
leaves the others mildly or seriously heretical in the 
light of the pretended orthodoxy of the Singh Sabha. 
This claim may or may not be true. What is true is that 
some of these groups or sects are truly fundamentalist, 
the followers of Bhai Randhir Singh amongst them. 

The second conclusion is that the term “fundamental- 
ist” has been applied by journalists to the Khalistani 
militants of the Panth and that the word (with the as- 
sociated term “fundamentalism”) has been increasingly 
employed in popular usage. Harjot Oberoi has argued 
that these terms were correctly applied to the militants. 
Without fully agreeing with him as to the correctness of 
the terms in the case of the militants, we should never- 
theless recognize that the usage is probably here to stay. 
Whatever uneasiness we may feel when confronted by 
these terms we should try to get used to the fact that they 
have been joined to the Khalistan cause and that this 
popular usage will remain. 
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“Fundamentalist” and “fundamentalism” are accord- 
ingly terms that are acquiring two different meanings in 
their application to the Sikh Panth. They may be used in 
their precise, original meaning (the meaning which as- 
sumes the absolute inerrancy of scripture) when applied 
to certain groups or sects within the Panth. Alternatively, 
they may be used in a general sense when applied to 
political militants who embraced the cause of Khalistan, 
or any similar radical group. One is a religious usage. 
The other is political. And they are very different. 


The origins of Sikh fundamentalism 


How then do we explain the origins of these two dis- 
tinctive meanings? What gives rise to the belief and 
behavior which, in these varying senses, we describe as 
fundamentalist? 

The first usage is both very easy and very embarrass- 
ing to answer. It is embarrassing to answer because it 
means implicitly holding up these groups or sects to 
ridicule. Why are they fundamentalist? Why do they 
adhere so rigorously to a particular doctrine of the inspi- 
ration of holy scripture? The answer is that they have a 
singularly narrow view of life, one which enables them 
to shut out a vast range of belief and experience which 
inevitably presents a considerable degree of uncertainty. 
Or (to put the situation in rather different terms) they do 
not listen to other people with other experiences. There 
are, in their midst, very few individuals who could be 
described as genuine thinkers or as authentic scholars. 
Indeed, one is constrained to say that they do not have a 
single person who could be so named. 

This makes the explanation acutely embarrassing to 
offer, yet there seems to be no alternative. After all, it 
is the explanation which is characteristically offered for 
Western fundamentalism, with or without apology. The 
same explanation applies exactly to the Sikh case. The 
belief and behavior of strict Sikh fundamentalists cer- 
tainly differs from that of their Western counterparts be- 
cause the scripture and the tradition which they embrace 
are different. They are, however, truly fundamentalists, 
believing in the verbal inerrancy of their scripture. 

All castes are affected by it and many different 
classes, ranging from the simple faith of many of the 
Kukas through to the high-tech professional activities of 
many followers of Bhai Randhir Singh. There is actually 
a very general classification available at this point. The 
Kukas and the Nihangs generally belong to the simpler 
orders of society, and one usually expects the poorer Jats 
or the Ramgarhias to be their members. The Nirankaris 
and the followers of Bhai Randhir Singh (at least the 
leaders) are, by contrast, generally drawn from the Bhapa 


castes (the Khatris and the Aroras, with a few Ahlu- 
walias also drawn in). 

Most such fundamentalists usually live very quiet lives 
and only occasionally (as for example the Baisakhi Day 
march on the Amritsar meeting of the Sant Nirankaris in 
1978) participate in the agitations which have been such 
a regular feature of the Panth’s politics. Political activity, 
with all the agitations and disturbances associated with 
it, is particularly the province of the Jats (and especially 
the wealthier variety). Needless to say, the wealthier ones 
require a large army of volunteers to conduct agitations 
and hold large processions, but for these they depend 
largely on their following in the villages. The Jats of the 
villages, whatever their level of prosperity, are the most 
likely to respond vigorously to the call of the Panth in 
danger, particularly if they are not engaged in harvesting 
at the time. 

This is not to deny the participation of other castes in 
politics. Master Tara Singh was, after all, a Khatri. Their 
involvement is, however, much less than that of the 
Jats. Even in the case of the Khatris it is less than their 
prominence in other areas of the Panth’s activities would 
suggest. The vast majority of those who participate in 
political activity are either Sikhs who adhere to Tat 
Khalsa views or are people without any great concern for 
doctrine. One does not expect to find many strict funda- 
mentalists amongst them. The fundamentalists may well 
have a considerable sympathy for their co-religionists 
and likewise a rooted dislike of the Indian Government, 
but as actual activists they will not be very prominent. 

The case was, however, very different for the militant 
supporters of the Khalistan cause. Here we are dealing 
with the second meaning of the word “fundamentalist,” 
the meaning which has been attached to it by journalists 
and adopted by some scholars. What persuaded these 
people to conduct campaigns and to wage guerrilla war 
against the Government of India? They were certainly 
Sikhs and their objective was an independent Sikh state 
of Khalistan. The cause is now lost, but we should pre- 
sumably expect that some new issue will eventually arise. 
The twentieth century has, after all, produced two earlier 
campaigns, in the Gurdwara Reform Movement and Pun- 
jabi Suba. In the strict sense of the word the proponents 
of Khalistan are not normally fundamentalists. It is only 
the transposition of the term on political grounds which 
justifies its application to them. They may be called fun- 
damentalists and we may have to become used to hearing 
the term applied to them, but strict fundamentalists they 
certainly are not. 

It appears, however, that those of us who stubbornly 
insist on the correct usage of the term have been fighting 
a losing battle. We may maintain that there are indeed 
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fundamentalists among the Sikhs, but they do not in- 
clude most Khalistanis or other political radicals. Rather, 
they are inconspicuous members of the Panth and are 
very rarely brought before the public gaze. The reason 
for their fundamentalism is normally the influence of 
nurture or marriage, with relatively few joining such 
groups by direct conversion. 

But the term has been widely applied to the Khalistan 
militants and it will doubtless be applied to those of rad- 
ical persuasion who may take their place. In vain will 
we protest that the word “fundamentalism” is not prop- 


erly used when it is applied to the supporters of Khal- 
istan, or to other radicals, and that the older, and more 
authentic meaning of the term has been compromised 
by such usage. A second meaning has been conferred on 
the term and it seems safe to conclude that this dual 
usage will probably continue. For my part, though, the 
words “fundamentalist” and “fundamentalism” will re- 
tain a sole and exclusive meaning. The Khalistanis or 
other political radicals will seldom be true fundamental- 
ists and should never be understood as authentic exam- 
ples of Sikh fundamentalism. 
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